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levied, although they had not been granted, and all
who resisted these and other exactions were sum-
marily imprisoned. One of the victims, Darnel, sued
out his writ of habeas corpus, but the judges held that
the discretionary powers of the king allowed him to
commit persons to prison without assigning any
definite reason, and thus tacitly acknowledged that
the same power permitted the levying of taxes with-
out the consent of Parliament (1627). But the finan-
cial difficulties of Charles continued to increase, and
while the war with Spain still went on he now
injured his position still further by attacking France.
Buckingham in person led an expedition to the relief
of Rochelle, which was closely besieged by Richelieu ;
but he failed dismally, and the pecuniary necessities
of the king became more pressing, while his unpopu-
larity by no means decreased. He was now com-
pelled to have recourse once more to Parliament, and
to appeal to that body to grant him the supplies
necessary for the conduct of the dual war. Despite
every precaution, however, the elections went alto-
gether against the government, and the first business
to which the Houses devoted themselves when the}'
met was the framing of a statement of their griev-
ances. Together they drew up the famous Petition
of Right, in which they protested against the late
illegal exactions, arbitrary commitments, the billeting
of soldiers, and the establishment of martial law,
and to which they appended a request that reforms
should be effected in these directions, Charles long
hesitated as to whether he would receive the petition,
but at last, seeing no other way of obtaining supplies,